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‘Samuel Sennep, fa. D. 
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Original. 





Dr. Samuel Tenney was the son of Na- 
thaniel Tenney of Byfield, Ms. and was born 
in that town in November, 1748. He was, 
probably, a descendent of one of the early 
settlers of Rowley, Mass. of which oat 
Thomas and William Tenney were inhabi-| 
tants in 1640. Dr. Tenney received a good | 

reparatory education and graduated at 
eval University in 1772, being then in| 
the 24th year of his age. He wasa class- | 
mate of Gov. Eustis, and of Levi Lincoln, | 
Jate attorney General of the United States, 
and father of the late Governors Levi and | 
Enoch Lincoln of Mass. and Me. He im- 
mediately commenced the study of medi- 
cine and surgery with the celebrated Dr. T. 
Kittredge of Andover, Mass. who died Oct. 
1818, at the age of 72, and who was one of | 
the almost countless nimber of the descen- 
dants of Dr. John Kittredge of Billerica, 
who have pursued the practice of physic.— 
On the ever memorable 17th June,1775, on 
the occasion of the glorious conflict at Breed’s 
Hill, where the Regulars of Britain receiy- 
ed their first practical lesson from the uner- 
ring aim of Yankee sharp-shooters, Dr. Ten- 
ney,actuated by those feelings of patriotism, 
which prompted every true son of liberty to 
sacrifice self to country, and by motives of 











compassion for those of his countrymen,who 
might fall martyrs to their zeal for equal 
rights, repaired to the scene of action to 
tender his professional services. The same 
spirit was manifested throughout the whole 
country. The hardy yeomanry left their 
peaceful occupations, their farms and their 
workshops to punish the insults of a brutal 
invader ; the aged and infirm urged on 
their sons to deeds of glory, by recounting 
their own heroic achievements, in defence 
of their families and their hearth-stones a- 
gainst the barbarous attacks of a savage foe; 
their mothers, their wivesand their sisters, 
with their own hands prepared and buckled 
on their knapsacks for the march; whilst 
the professional men, the venerable clergy- 
men even, were found in the ranks, assert- 
ing their rights at the point of the bayonet, 
and shoulder to shoulder, ascending the 
rampart, and repelling the onset of the ene- 
my. May their descendants prove them- 
selves worthy of so glorious an inheritance 
as the bright, unsullied fame of their sires. 
Throughout the whole of that eventful day 
and the night following, Dr. Tenney was 
busily employed in dressing the wounds of 
those brave men who had, that day, by their 
blood , irrevocably sealed the fate of the 
Colonies. From that night, henceforth, 
throughout the whole of that glorious Revo- 


‘the line of his professional duties. He had } 


nailed his flag to the mast, and gave himself} 
up to sink or swim with his country, to re-|) 
'joice in its successes, to share in its misfor-| 
tunes. He was attached to the Rhode Island | 
line as a surgeon throughout the whole war. | 
| His letters, written during that period, not | 
|only bear witness to his patriotism, and his | 
attachment to his country’s cause, but show 
ithe extent of his acquirements, and his ra- 
tional views in relation to the results, events 
and consequences of the great conflict in 
which his country was then engaged. 

| After the conclusion of the war, when the 
igreat ends for which we had fought and}, 
| bled had been obtained by the acknowledge- |, 
/ment of our existence as an independent 
ination, Dr. Tenney took up his residence 
in Exeter, N. H. but did not resume the}! 
_ practice of his profession, Exeter was, at) 
\that time, the seat of government of the), 
State, was enriched with manufacturing 


ee : 
| privileges of great value, and was besides, | 


| the seat of the best endowed and most flour- 
ishing Academy in the state, if not in New 
| England. Here was the residence of the 
| principal officers of the State Government, 
‘and here was found society, exceeded in 
refinement, polish, and intellectual brillian-| 
_cy by none in New England. There may} 
_be mentioned, as its principal ornaments,the | 
\families of Judge Smith, Judge Peabody, | 
Gov. Gilman, and his brothers Nicholas! 
‘and Nathaniel, Dr. Abbot, the principal of} 
the Academy, Hon. Jno. Phillips, Mr, Odi-| 
orne, and others, distinguished for private 
worth, if not for eminence in public life.—| 
No situation can,perhaps, be imagined more | 
_pleasant for a man of superior intellectual | 
/endowments or more congenial to one of re- 
fined taste, such as Dr. Tenney, than was 
a residence in Exeter, at that time. He! 
soon became known as one of the chief or- 
naments of the circle in which he moved, 
and he here entered into social relations of 
a most interesting and permanent nature.— 
He married in September, 1788, Tabitha 
Gilman, a lady whose literary tastes were 
congenial to his own, This lady still resides 
jin Exeter and is favorably known to the pub- 
lic as the Authoress of a book of Domestic 
Cookery, published in 1808, and of a Novel 
in 2 volumes, entitled ‘‘Female Quixotism,”’ 
a work displaying very considerable inven- 
tive powers and a satirick turn of mind, and 
which, we believe, has passed through sev- 
eral editions. Dr. Tenney himself wrote 
for the Historical Collections of Massachu- 
setts a sketch of the town of Exeter, and 
a philosophical enquiry into the causes of 
the darkness of the 19th of May 1780, a 
phenomenon well known in the Annals of 
New England by the name of the Dark 
Day, of which he seemsto have taken very 
minute observations, and for the occurrence 
of which he attempts to account by a very 











lution, Dr. Tenney was actively employed in || 





He was also a valued contributor to several 
periodical publications. 

But Dr. ‘Tenney’s pursuits were not alto- 
gether of a literary nature. His elevated 
worth and distinguished talents did not allow 
their possessor to remain in private life. In 
our country, the time of every man of tal- 
ents and virtue is the property of the com- 
munity, and so Dr. Tenney considered it 
However unwilling he might be,to exchange 
the social comforts of private life, and do- 


'mestic happiness for the turmoil attendant 


upon public situations, it was not for him to 
decide. Although it is believed that he was 
never a member of the State Legislature, 
yet, when the present Constitution of the 
United States had been agreed upon by the 
Convention of Delegates chosen for that 
purpose and submitted to the several States 
for their approval, the talents and ability of 
Dr. Tenney pointed him out to his fellow 
townsmen as particularly capable of discus- 
sing the merits of a question at that time 
so deeply interesting to the whole body of 
‘the people. He was chosen a member of 
the Convention which was called at Exeter, 
N. H. and held its first meeting on the 13th 
‘of Feb. 1788. After a warm and _ spirited 
discussion of ten days, it was adjourned for 
four months; at the expiration of which 
| term, in a short session of three days only, 
‘at Concord, the question for adopting and 
ratifying the Constitution was carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of eleven, the whole 
| number present being one hundred and three. 
Dr. Tenney voted with the majority on the 
| final question. This Convention nuinbered 
| amongst its members nearly ali the distin- 
guished men in New Hampshire ; amongst 
‘them were Sullivan, Langdon, Pickering, 
| Bartlett, J. T. Gilman, Atherton, Parker, 
| Bellows, West, Livermore, Badger, Calfe, 
‘&c, The first gentleman named was the 
| President ; the last, the Secretary. 

In 1790, he was appointed by Govern- 
|or Bartlett to succeed Hon, Phillips White 
'as Judge of Probate for the county of Rock- 

ingham. By his experience in the decision 

lof difficult cases, having been often called 
| upon to act as umpire in the disputes of his 
neighbors, he was peculiarly fitted for this 
office, and for the period of seven years he 
discharged its duties with universal appro- 
bation. On the 27th of November 18C0,he 
was elected a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, as succes- 
sor of Hon. Wm. Gordon, who had resign- 
ed. He in consequence resigned his office 
as Judge of Probate and was succeeded by 
Jeremiah Smith, since chief justice and gov- 
ernor of the State. 

He served out the term, for which his 
predecessor was chosen and was re-elected 
in 1801. He was again and again re-elect- 
ed to the same office in 1803 and 1805, It 
is barely justice to say that he was an honor 





original, ingenious and plausible theory.— 





to the state inthe National Councils, and 
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that he there fully sustained his own distin- 
guished reputation. In 1807, he finally re- 
tived from public life, and spent the remain- 
der of his days in the enjoyment of those 
blessings which he so richly deserved, do- 
mestic happiness and the gratitude of his 
fellow citizens. He had, we believe, ne 
children. He died at Exeter, 6 February 
1816, in the 68th year of his age. 
Pdrenology, No. 5. 


Original. 


We observed in our last that the general- 
ity of mankind had always believed distinct 
individuals naturally possessed of essentially 
different dispositions—that no effort could 
at once change a person’s character. We 
never find a man prone to benevolence one 
day or one year, and equally prone to ay- 
arice the next. One who is unable to dis- 
tinguish between a rude noise anda melo- 
dious sound is incapable of becoming an 
eminent musician. Cultivation may strength- 
en powers already existing, but no educa- 
tion, however thorough or long continued,can 
beget them when wanting. Where nature 
has given in a high degree the faculties con- 
stituting genius, the individual will manifest 
his native superiority in spite of opposing 
obstacles in his circumstances or situation. 
These are general truths, not arrived at by 
a course of logical deduction or metaphysi- 
cal investigation, but resulting from experi- 
ence and the observation of plain facts sub- 
mitted to the cognizance of every under- 
standing. 

But, secondly, the analogies of nature 
and mental operations go to prove the _plu- 
rality of our faculties and the division of the 
brain into distinct organs. Each salt and 
mineral has its peculiar chrystalization, each 
vegetable its peculiar organization. In the 
nervous system the five senses are distinct 
and independent of each other ; there are 
as many instruments as kiuds of impressions, 

Ifthe eye is appropriated exclusively to 
seeing, the earto hearing, &c. why is it 
improbable that each faculty of the mind 
possesses a distinct organ ? 
animals must differ in totality or in particu- 
lar developement, if, as might be clearly 
shown, their qualities depend on this organ. 
The beaver, so curious in the construction 
of his habitation, the dog, so sagacious in 
the pursuit of game, the insidious tiger and 
the docile, half-reasoning elephant, if they 
have the same brains as to matter,must have 
them differently constituted. Of men some 
are cunning and witty, others stupid, and 
their intellectual part isthe same; whence 
then the discrepancy but from imperfect or- 
ganization? Some faculties are more ac- 
tive in women than in men,'and why, unless 
in females the cerebral organs, on which 
their manifestation depends, are better de- 
veloped? In children one part of the brain 
is early developed, and passions and emo- 
tions are early exhibited ; but it is not until 
the upper and anterior portion increases in 
volume and vigor that those passions are 
subjected to reason and judgment. 


The brains of || 
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On the commonly received principle, how 
can we account for the mind, fatigued with 

/constant attention to one subject, applying 
itself with vivacity and pleasure to another? 
The plurality of faculties and organs ex- 
plains this, in the same way as when the 
eye is wearied by gazing at brilliant colors 
or varied landscapes, and almost incapable 
of action, the ear may still be flattered by 
agreeable sounds. 

Dreaming and sleep afford proof of the 
plurality of organs. If the brain were a 
single organ, there must be either watchful- 
/ness or entire repose, perfect sleep ; where- 
as we know that often in our dreams the 
mind is extremely active, calling up a vari- 
‘ety of imagery and succession of events.— 

Somnambulism, or sleep walking, gives de- 
\cisive evidence of the same fact. The brain 
acts on the external world through the me- 
dium of the senses,the voice and the instru- 
iments of voluntary motion. Now accord- 
‘ing to the number and energy of the organs 
awake will be the conduct of the sleep-walk- 
,er. Hence one dreams and speaks, anoth- 
‘er dreains and walks, &c. the only differ- 
ence being in the greater or less number of 
faculties which are active. Visions, inspira- 
|tions and hallucinations are only explicable 
‘on the same hypothesis. The facts, too, of 
‘monomania, or partial insanity, cannot be 
reconciled with the doetrine of the unity of 
the brain. Some are deranged on one sub- 
ject and perfectly sane on all others, or di- 
rectly the reverse ; varying in every possi- 
ble form and degree, from the deluded hy- 
pochondriac, who imagines himself glass, to 
ithe confirmed and raving lunatic. Now it 
is easy to conceive that the organs of par- 
ticular faculties may be so affected that the 
ideas derived from those faculties shall be 
‘inapplicable to any reasoning process, while 
the activity of other organs may be unim- 
paired or even increased; as in the external 
‘senses, sight may be destroyed, while hear- 
‘ing and touch become more acute than be- 
fore. On this ground, and this alone, can 
we explain the wonderful quickness and sa- 
'gacity often witnessed in attacks of deliri- 
um. 

By these brief sketches of the doctrines of 
the phrenological system, in which we have 
omitted much that is important, as well as 
passed over several objections capable of be- 
\ing easily and satisfactorily removed, it is 
hoped that some may be excited to examine 
its details, if they are not convinced of its 
‘general truth. ‘To us the weight of reason- 
ing appears decidedly in favor of the theory 
of Gall and Spurzheun ; and from its great 
|simplicity and its explaining many phenone- 
na otherwise inexplicable, we feel fully jus- 
\tified in believing it. Of the innateness 
and plurality of our mental faculties we 
have no doubt; and of the ability of one 
experienced in inspecting heads to determine 
upon examination with tolerable accurac 
the character of an individual, we are equal- 
ly satisfied. Certain it is that every one of 
common discernment is accustomed upon 
first acquaintance to form an estimate of 
every person’s worth and talents, and in the 








opinion thus hastily indulged he is general- 








ly correct. Whether the precise number of 
organs is yet ascertained, or their location 
properly determined will require a length of 
time to decide. Indeed it would be strange 
if slight errors were not intermingled with 
the indubitable truths of a science yet in its 
infancy. All the advocates of phrenology 
demand, all they wish, is that those who 
know nothing of the system abstain from 
condemning it, until they become acquaint- 
ed with its doctrines. When they have done 
so, let observation and experience, the only 
safe criterions of philosophizing, confirm or 
disprove their correctness. The science 
had its origin in experiment and observation ; 
let its principles be tried by the same tests, 
and if its merits are insufficient to support 
its claims, let it be rejected. Phrenology 
asks nothing but a fair and full investiga- 
tion, ° 





HAisanthropy of Genius. 


Original. 


Superior ability in the cultivation of cer- 
tain arts and the attainment of certain ex- 
cellences, usually denominated genius, may 
be the gift of nature, the effect of peculiar 
circumstances operating so early in life that 
the determination of their exact influence is 
utterly impracticable, or it may be the re- 
sult of assiduous application and long con- 
tinued habit. Whatever doubt and uncer- 
tainty exist on this subject, it is obvious to 
notice numerous peculiarities, which, though 
not always perceptible,seem generally atten- 
dant on great minds. Those, who have 
been eminent inthe higher departments of 
science and literature, have often been mark- 
ed by some distinguishing traits, of such 
prominence as to make themselves distinctly 
visible in their produgtions. Of these, per- 
haps, none is more universally associated 
with intelligence and gifted genius, than a 
sublime and tender melancholy, which, not 
unfrequently, degenerates into sullen dis- 
trust and gloomy despondency. 

Men of taste and delicacy of feeling are 
too apt to form to themselves imaginary 
standards of virtue and propriety, rarely re- 
alized by experience ; too prone to indulge 
thoughts of a purer and more exalted hap- 
piness than can possibly be attained in any 
inferior state of existence. Going forth with 
these false and erroneous impressions, meet- 
ing with folly where they looked for wisdom, 
hypocrisy and deceit instead of openness and 
fidelity, selfishness and insensibility where 
they expected liberality and refinement,they 
naturally incur a kind of disgust and habitu- 
al misanthropy. They acquire an injurious 
disposition to undervalue present possessions, 
and contrarily, toplace too high an estimate 
on what has receded beyond the reach,or is 
yet only dimly visioned in the uncertain 
future. They are readily distinguished by 
a morbid sensitiveness to the trcubles and 
ills of humanity, a disrelish for the suppos- 
ed formality and sameness of social inter- 
course, and an undue propensity to magni- 
fy the beauties of some golden age. They 





are accustomed to declaim against the de- 
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Party Spirit. 


generacy of the times, the perversion and | 
prostitution of talents, the viciousness and 
corruption of heart and manner, and the almost 
absolute inutility and inexpediency of estab- | 
lished institutions, civil and religious. 

Many examples might be adduced in il 
lustration of this point, but one will be e-| 
nough for the purpose. Byron was deeply | 
characterised by the qualities of which we 
have spoken, and they might be ascribed to 
the errors and prejudices of education, to 
ill success in political life, and his domestic 
misfortunes. It might be said, that having | 
primarily placed too much confidence in the | 
objects of his affection, too much reliance | 
on the strength of principles rashly and in- | 
considerately adopted, and too much faith’ 
in the profession of insincere and designing | 
friends, on the failure of these supports, he | 
became unhappy and abandoned himself to 
morose and bitter feelings. Ambition un- 
successful, expectation defered, and wishes 
thwarted, might be supposed to have rous-| 
ed his temper and given him a hearty de-, 
testation of mankind. 


But we are not pleased with this method | 
of reasoning. These circumsances proba-| 
bly excited some influence over his native 
irritability, and if any such excuse were | 
needed, would go far towards pardoning the | 
faults, for which his great excellencies} do | 
not atone. But his misanthropy was not of| 
that unjustifiable species, which delights in. 
human misery and suffering ; on the contra- 
ty it arose rather from disappointed benevo- 
lence, mingled with pily and compassion 
for the follies and weakness of men. It 
was of that softer and better kind, border- 
ing nearly onthe highest degree of philan- 
thropy. It led him to paint vice and ridi- 
cule absurdity, wherever found, and this 
brought on him the hostility of their vota- 
ries. 


The truth is, Byron, with a powerful and | 
original intellect, a fund of extensive and) 
various knowledge, possessed a nature| 
quick and irritable, a spirit bold, heedless, 
and untameable. He had all the tremulous 
sensibility of genius, all its eccentricities, 
all its pride, and all its independence. His! 
whole life, short, glorious, unfortunate, and 
dissolute as it was, displayed his strange 
but lofty nature, his recklessness of con- 
sequences, and his noble haughtiness of, 
soul; which urged him to spurn and de- 
spise a world, where even his enobling tal- 
ents could not preserve him from calumny 
and reproach. Originally of the most ami- 
able and affectionate disposition, by his mis- 
fortunes and perplexities his soul was wound- 
ed in its tenderest part, his principles of ac- 
tion were disturbed, and he fell into distrust- 
ful, melancholy misanthropy; yet at times 
we still perceive goodness and beneficence 
to constitute his character, We respect 
the manifest mildness and kindness of his 
richly endowed mind. We feel that his de- 
fects are rather those of nature than pecu- 
liar to himself ; and as such, matter fitter 
for the speculation and investigation of pro- 











‘| its citizens are denominated freemen. In 


jal beings who drag out a miserable life of 


|| tion or regard to duty, but through fear of 








fessed philosophers, than the censure of the 
just and good. 











Original. 





This country is called independent, and 


comparison with other, even the most favor- 
ed nations, they are so; but, in respect to 
what nature designed and reason requires, 
there is much wanting, much to be amend- 
ed. 

To say nothing of the millions of intellectu- 


degradation and protracted servitude in the 
South ; or of the many who obey their own 
appetites, passions and habits, in opposition 
to good sense and tbe established rules of 
propriety ; there are multitudes who cringe, 
and bow the servile knee to publick opinion. 
A just respect is at all times, and on all oc- 
casions due to the sentiments and _ practices 
of the wise and good, but to surrender the 
ruling faculties of the mind to the control of 
others, is both senseless and slavish. This 
is done by those, who act not from inclina- 


ridicule and reproach. They question not | 
the justice of their conduct, but its accor- 
dance with general usage. 

Many are slaves to their religious opin- 
ions and prejudices, to such a degree, that 
they cannot endure in others, even a theo- 
retical belief contrary to their own cherish- 
ed tenets. By assuming to themselves an air 
of superior authority, they frown down the 
diffident and timid, and deprive them of the 
undoubted right of private judgment. <A 
creed is made the criterion by which to de- 
termine with certainty the goodness of the 
heart, and the errors or misconduct of op- 
ponents are ascribed to the peculiarities of 
their faith. A name is proscribed, and the 
individuals under it hunted down. Such in- 
tolerants forget, that ‘‘ error of opinion may 
be safely tolerated, where reason is left free 
to combat it ;’’ and that honest men, of ev- 
ery sect, are equally entitled to confidence 
and esteem. 

The evil of party spirit is however still 
reater, and much more generally diffused. 
ts influence extends to all classes and grades. 

Its foundation is laid in the principle of self- 
love, so common, and yet so injurious.— 
Circumstances, totally wrong in themselves, 
become, when viewed through this partial 
medium, if not justifiable, at least, excusa- 
ble. No action, however criminal, but ad- 
mits of some extenuation, when its merits 
are canvassed by the warm and ardent 
friends of the perpetrator. Malignity at- 
tacks the innocent and guilty without dis- 
tinction, and party feeling defends both alike 
from its assaults. Where knowledge is 
wanting, arrogance supplies the deficiency. 
The most grossly ignorant decide with as 
little hesitation, as the better informed.— 
Imputations the most improbable, when cast 
upon opponents, are readily believed ; the 
truth, when operating against friends, is en- 
tirely disregarded. at accurate discrimi- 
hation, so necessary for the formation of 
correct and decided ‘views on all subjects, 
is destroyed. 


———______ eH __ SS —P 


An effect is produced on the moral charac- 
_ter destructive of integritys The man, qual- 
ified by nature and education to become an 
eminent orator and useful statesman, when 
once the poison of party zeal is infused into 
lhis bosom, is rendered completely worthless. 
Tnstead of devoting his talents and acquire- 
ments, to the laudable purpose of inspiring 
ithe mind with virtuous and liberal sentiments, 
‘instead of striving, by all the beauty of lan- 
guage and force of philosophical argument, 
to advance the general interests and happi- 
ness of society, his whole aim is to benefit 
the prospects of a party, or secure the suc- 
\cess of some favorite candidate. His _lan- 
guage is no longer manly and ingenuous, a 
‘true index to the feelings of his soul, but 
‘marked witth disssimulation and falsehood. 
Disinterestedness and consistency form no 
part of his excellencies. He is a, dema- 
|gogue in principle, and a bankrupt in hon- 
lesty. 
| ‘These evils need correction, and it can 
be effected only by achange in public feel- 
‘ing. Practical virtue should be valued, in- 
\stead of speculations in ever changing the- 
lories. An open and fearless expression of 
‘opinion should be allowed and encouraged ; 
‘but the infamous partisan, who hesitates not 
|to assail institutions venerable for antiquity 
and excellence, or shamelessly calumniate 
the virtuous and deserving,when either may 
oppose the accomplishment of his designs, 
\should be discountenanced. Moral worth 
should be respected wherever found, and 
/men judged not from the name they happen 
to bear, but by character, apart from the 
‘reputation or odium of any qualifying ap- 
|pellations. Publick characters, political or 
‘religious, should act independently, and 
neither wear manacles nor assist in impos- 
ing them on others. SENEX. 


| 
| 


faan. 
From the French of Buffon. 





Original. 





The earth is a place of repose, an abode 
of delights,where man, placed to second the 
efforts of nature, presides over all other 
beings. The only one amongst them all, 
capable of knowing and worthy of admiring, 
God has made him spectator of the universe 
and witness of his wonders. The heavenly 
spark, with which he is animated, renders 
him a participator in the divine mysteries ; 
it is, by this that he sees and reads in the 
Book of Nature, as in an examplar of the 
Divinity. Nature is the exterior throne of 
divine magnificence ; the man who contem- 
plates it, who studies it, elevates himself by 
degrees to the interior throne of Almighty 
Power. Made to adore the Creator, he 
commands all his creatures; the vassal of 
heaven, the king of the earth, he ennobles, 
peoples and enriches it ; he establishes be- 
tween living beings, order, subordination 
and harmony ; he embellishes even nature 
itself ; he cultivates, extends and polishes 
it; destroys the thistle and the bramble and 
multiplies in their place the vine and the 








Nor are these the only consequences.— 


Tose. 
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She Elevding. | 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
“ I wed thee in the battle’s eye, 
Amidst the mailed and stalwart throng ; | 
And answered to thy banner cry, 

As it had been a lover’s song.” 
It was a clear moonlight night in autumn, 
in 1724, and the old garrison house of the || 


| 
' 
| 





valiant Captain Wheelwright, the terror of}| 


was brilliantly illuminated for the wedding | 
of the veteran's daughter, to a young and) 
gallant ranger, belonging to the band of 
Captain Harman. The house was crowded | 
with guests, principally with military men, | 


for at that period every man was a soldier, |! 


and every woman, if she could not merit 
that appellation, was at léast worthy of be-| 
ing a soldier’s wile. 

It was a grand time—that wedding! There 
was an abundance of maple sugar and pump-| 
kin pies, and all the young ladies within| 
thirty miles had been invited to partake of 
the festivities on the occasion. The dance 
went nimbly down the rude hall, and every 
one seemed desirous of adding something | 
to the general expression of merriment and | 
jo 


Yet there were watchful eyes and anxious | 
hearts amidst the joyous assembly, At eve- 
ry sound from without—the sudden bark of| 
a dog, or the creaking of the large old trees 
in the autumn wind, athrill like that of elec- 
tricity passed through the throng of revel-| 
lers. More than once had the hands of the 
rangers instinctively fastened on their rifles, 
which leaned, ready for execution, in every 
corner of the building. It was known to; 
all that the eastern savages were in motion; 
that the implacable hate of the red men | 


I 


was brooding like a thunder cloud over the \ 
encroaching advance of the English. The}, 
inhabitants of Wells had not indeed suffer-| 
ed recently from the attacks of their subtle | 
enemy—but they felt no security from the |; 
vengeance of foes, who were unappeasable | 
in their resentment, and whose transient | 
forbearance, like the couch of the panther, | 
or the coil of the roused rattle snake, might || 
be only the preparation for a sudden and || 
deadly blow . | 

But the wedding went on without inter-}, 
ruption. The beautiful Emily Wheeling | 
stood up with the young lover before the! 
venerated clergyman. She was a fine spe- || 
cimen of natural beauty—her hair fell care- } 
lessly and richly upon her neck—her full), 
cheek glowed with the freshness of health, || 
and the free waist and unconfined form), 
gave to her motions an elasticity and aj, 
gracefulness to which the modern victim is 
astranger. And the bridegroom in the 
strength and vigor of his youth, with his 
sun burnt gcountenance, and manly propor- 
tions, presented a striking contrast to the 
fashionable exquisite of modern days. 

The rites were concluded ; and Charles 
Hanwell had just imprinted on the blushing 
cheek of the bride the ceremonial kiss, when 
a terrific cry from without rang through ev- 
ery nook of ine mansion. ll sprang on 
their feet at the fearful alarm. The next in- 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


stant th report of rifles came sharply on 
their ear 

‘«To arms !—the heathen are upon us !”’ 
shouted Capt. Wheelwright, snatching his 
musket from the hooks by which it was sus- 
pended. 

There was a sudden rush towards the door. 


| The moon shone full upon the wild scenery 
around, but there were no visible traces of 


an enemy. At length a solitary figure made 
its appearance at a remote corner of the 
building. ‘* Help, for God’s sake !”’ said a 


'well known voice. ‘‘I am wounded. The 


bloody redskins are abroad.” 

The wounded man staggered slowly to- 
wards the half bewildered group. At that 
instant a rifle flash gleamed from the near- 
est thicket.—The aim was a fatal one, for 
its unfortunate object, who had nearly reach- 
ed his comrades, sprung suddenly and con- 
vulsively from the earth, and fell dead at 
their feet. The exulting whoop of an invis- 


ible foe was drowned in the report of the 
muskets of the white men, which were now 
directed at every bush and thicket. 


‘* To your horses men !” exclaimed Capt. 


Harman, as the dusky forms of the enemy 


| became visible at a distance, which was be- 
|| yond the certain aim of his rangers. Charles 


Hanwell turned anxiously to his bride—she 


‘was deadly pale—she did not join in the 


cries and tears around her—but she sat still 


‘and white asastatue. ‘* Do not be alarm- 
ied,” said Charles, affectionately pressing 
her hand. ‘*The savages will not molest us 
after one vigorous attack from our rifles, 


and there is little danger to be apprehended. 

Be quiet. We shall return immediately.” 
The spirit of her father was strongly with- 

in the heart of Emily. ‘Go, Charles,” 


‘she said, ‘‘and may God preserve you!” 


A party had already mounted, and the tram- 
ple of hoofs was ringing without. Charles 
sprang te his saddle, ‘and in a moment the 
band to which he belonged disappeared in 
the shadows of the surrounding woodlands, 


|| Capt. Wheelwright undertook to garrison 


his dwelling with the remainder of the com- 
pany. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
anxiety with which the wedding guests lis- 
tened to every sound which came from the 
direction which the rangers had taken. 
The trampling of their horses gradually di- 
ed away; then the sound of fire-arms was 
heard ; and ever and anonthe shrill and ter- 
rible warery of the savages rose fearfully on 
the wind. The heavy tread of horses soon 
announced the return of the adventurers. 
They wheeled into the rude enclosure, and 
the next moment Harman confronted the ag- 
\litated assembly. ‘* The vile heathen!” he 
|muttered between his clenched teeth ; and 
‘turning to the bride, ‘*‘ Your husband is 
among the missing! It has been a horrid 
night’s work !” and he threw himself intd a 
chair, apparently exhausted. 


**Is he dead ?” ejaculated Emily Han- 
well, springing up, and grasping convulsive- 
ly the hand of the soldier. ‘‘ Tell me, Capt. 


Harman, as you hope for mercy, tell me, is 
he dead ?” 
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«Your husband is a prisoner,” said Har- 
man, ‘‘ but he fought desperately before he 
yielded. He was overpowered by numbers, 


'and we were unable to effect his rescue.— 


There was a fearful skirmish, for the In- 
dians were twice our number. They have 
lost many of their bravest warriors, and some 
of my own little troop are now lying cold 
and stark beneath the moonlight.” 

**And you have left your comrade to 
perish by the foul tortures of his enemies !’" 
said Emily Hanwell, her tone of entreaty 
changing to that of indignation, ‘‘ to die by 
the fire and the scourge, without a blow for 
his rescue—without so much as a wound re- 
ceived in his defence! Would to heaven 
that the powers of man were mine !” 

She trembled in every limb, and her tears 
fell fast. The countenance of Harman 
worked for a moment with resentment, but 
he overcame the feeling, and turning to his 
companions, he avowed his resolution of 
pursuing the retreating foe, and attempting 
once more the rescue of their prisoner. The 
party immediately acquiesced—several new 
recruits volunteered their services, and in # 
few moments a second sally was made from 
the mansion. 

It boots not now to relate the particulars 
of the rescue—suffice it to say that the foe 
were overtaken—and that in the struggle 
which ensued, the prisoner was liberated. 
The party immediately returned to the house 
of the veteran Wheelwright. His daughter 
met them at the door; after one long em- 
brace of her husband, she clasped with her 
heartfelt gratitude, the rough and war-worn 
hand of Harman, and from that moment he 
was regarded as a brother by Charles Han- 
well and his bride. 








Rucian’s Dialogues. 





Original. 





Perhaps in all antiquity, there was no wri- 
ter more distinguished for his caustic wit and 
successful ridicule than Lucian, the celebra- 
ted Greek critic and satirist. He was a na- 
tive of Samosata, a city of Syria, and flour- 
ished about the vear of Christ 164, under 
the emperor Marcus Antoninus, At first 
an engraver or carver, he afterwards became 
eminent in the legal profession, and finally, 
fatigued by the labors of an advocate, appli- 
ed himself to the study of philosophy and 
the composition of literary works. He 
wrote on various subjects, but nowhere dis- 
played greater ingenuity than in his attempts 
to bring into disrepute the nonsensical ab- 
surdities of the heathen mythology. The 
ancients represented their deities as subject 
to like passions and necessities asmen ; and 
how supremely contemptible he rendered 
their whole system of theology, by merely 
heightening a few circumstances of those 
events seriously related by their poets, no 
one will forget, who has read his account of 
the birth of Minerva from the brain of Ju- 
piter. His representation of Vulcan, with 
his uplifted axe, splitting open the skull of 
‘* the father of A, - and men,” and of the 
blue-eyed goddess, clad in full armor, im- 
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tain sacred to some nymph, every breese, | 


mediately issuing from the cleft, is a master- 
ly stroke of sarcastic ridicule. But he is 
not less successful on another occasion. It 
is when he paints Mercury, the winged mes- 
senger and common lackey of the whole 
family of divinities, pouring forth to his 
mother sorry complaints of the hardships 
and servile drudgery to which he is subject- 
ed. As the passage is short, we offer the 
following literal translation of it. If any 
wish to read the original, they can be ac- 
commodated by reference to Jacob’s Greek 


Reader. The words italicised have been 
supplied. 
MERCURY AND MAIA. 
Mer. Am I not to be pitied ; for what de- 


ity in heaven, O mother, is more miserable 
than I am ? 

Maia. Say no such thing Mercury. 

Mer. Why should not I say so, who have 
s0 many duties, laboring alone, and distract- 
ed with so many services? For I must rise 
early and clear away the banquet ; and hay- 
ing furnished the council-chamber, and ar- 
ranged every thing in order, I must attend 
upon Jupiter, and carry messages for him, 
running up and down all day; and having 
returned, yet covered with dust, present the 
Ambrosia ; and before the lately procured 
cup-bearer came, I also poured the nectar. 
But the most painful of all is, that I alone, 
among all the rest, do not sleep at night ; 
but then also I must gratify Pluto, be a con- 
ductor of the dead, and attend his tribunal. 
For the labors of the day are not enough 
for me to be at the Palestra, and make 
proclamation to the assemblies, and instruct 
orators ; but when thus distracted, I must be- 
sides manage the aflairsof the dead. Even 
the sons of Leda* are, each for a day, al- 
ternatety in heaven and the lower regions ; 
but it is necessary for me to do these same 
things every day. And the sons of Alemena 
and Semele,t born of base women, feast 
free from care; but I, the son of Maia, 
daughter of Atlas, serve them; and me— 
just now returning from Sidon from the 
daughter of Cadmus, to whom he had sent 
me to see what the girl was doing—before I 
had taken breath, he has again sent to Argos 
to visit Danze ; then, having gone theace to 
Beotia, says he, visit Antiope on your 
passage ; and, in short, I have refused to 
obey him. If, therefore, it be possible for 
me, I would request, willingly, to be sold, 
like those who serve meanly on earth. 

Maa. Endure these things, my child ; 
for you, being a youth, ought to serve your 
father in all things; and now, as you have 
been sent, proceed to Argos, and then to 
Beeotia, lest you also receive stripes for de- 
laying ; for those engaged in love are easi- 
ly enraged. 


* Castor and Pollux. tHercules and Bacehus. 


“Reat No.3. 
Original. 





In the early a es of society, when the un- 
enlightened mind looked upon all around it, 
as instinct with Deity ; when every grove 


wheels of his chariot enveloped in clouds 
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that came from the mountains, the breath of 
some invisible god, we do not woncer that 
so powerful an agent as fire should have 
been an object of religious adoration. The 
ancients supposed the fiery spirit to be a 
powerful demon if not the god of nature ;— 
nor is this surprising, when they heard the 


of flame, rolling through the crackling for- 
est, or laying waste the populous city, bear- 
ing terror and dismay on his banner and | 
threatening universaldestruction. But man | 
has stripped the fiery god of his divinity and | 
brought him with the rest of nature, into 
bondage and compelled him to labor, alike 
for the wretch in the hut of cherished poy- 
erty, and the king on his throne. Anda 
most obedient and useful servant he proves. 
Man with his flint and steel, like Aladdin with 
his magic lamp, can, whenever he pleases, 
summon this powerful spirit to his aid. Here 
we behold that all-pervading principle, which 
in its tranquil diffusion—as the beneficient 
soul of the universe, gives that delightful 
variety to the seasons and clothes the earth 
with beauty, or in its more contracted ener- 
gies, shaking the globe to its centre ;_ here 
we behold it, like a galley slave, chained to 
the yoke and forced to labor for man. No 
task is too difficult; no undertaking can} 
daunt it. It serves in the kitchen and the 
parlor ; it labors in the furnace of the man- 
ufacturer, and in a thousand ways extends 
his power over the refractory substances of 
nature. But its greatest and most astonish- 
ing power areseen,when its its giant strength 
is put forth in the steam engine. There 
with an almost supernatural energy it whirls 
the flying car along the rail-road, or urges 
the mighty ship through the contending 
waves of the ocean. It puts in motion the 
most complicated machinery, turning the 
spindles and compelling the looms, that 
convert the covering of the worm into the 
light, airy mantle that floats around the fairy 
form of beauty; or the slave-reared cotton 
of the South into garments, as various and 
fantastic in their hues, as the many colored 
coat of the son of Rachel. And moreo- 
ver it gives motion to the press, spreading 
abroad the lights of science, which has cal- 
led up all these wonders out of darkess. 





A Mother's Soliloquy. 
Original. 

O, where is my child ? my dear little child, 
That used to be playing so heedless and wild? 

That used to be prattling around me ? 
Sweet innocent blest, that laid on my breast, 
Or snug in its cradle was taking its rest, 

And sleeping the time away soundly ? 


These eyes but remind me of what they have 
seen, 
These arms, of the burden that in them has 
been, 
This cradle, of what it once held, 
This silence and stillness that ev’ry where 
reign, 
This bursting of sorrow, this sharpness of 





pain, 
That Death has the innocent fell’d. 








was the habitation of a divinity, every foun- 





The spirit has flown, but where ? O where? 
Has it gone to the regions of endless despair? 
The Almighty an answer has given: 

“ The dust has returned to dust as it was, 
The spirit to God,” who has tak’n it because 
He would make it more happy in heaven. 





Then cease my complaining; my passions, be 
still, 

The Master has taken the babe at his will, 
And borne it to regions on high, 

’T was mortal and died, but now is allied 

To Angels, to God, and to Him crucified ; 
’Tis immortal and never shall die. 

Pnirza 


fAan's En mortality. 


Original. 


To be, ornot to be, that is the question. 

Shaks. 
At times, and after mature deliberation, 
we believe, every one feels within himself a 
consciousness of immortality, The power, 
the justice, the benevolence of an infinite 
Deity, are irreconcilable with the doctrine 
of annihilation. Even the most skeptical 
who rejects not God, when he beholds the 
pain and misery, the exaltation of pride and 
ignorance, the prosperity of vice, the degra- 
dation and contempt of virtue, the scorn of 
humble, unassuming worth, every where ap- 
parent, cannot disbelieve in the existence of 
an hereafter. 

The present order of nature seems fitted 
but to serve as an introduction to a higher 
and better state. Decay and death are 
stamped on all terrestrial things ; while our 
faculties partake not of the general mortali- 
ty, except as connected with the body, but 
continue to improve, to increase in strength 
and activity tothe last. These then will 
not perish, and how consoling the thought ! 
how congenial to our dispositions ! 

Who does not sometimes conjecture what 
will be his condition and employment in fu- 
turity ? Will the mind be continually aug 
menting its stock of knowledge, and advanc- 
ing towards complete perfection ? It cannot 
be otherwise. We shall there apprehend 
fully the relations and dependencies incom- 
prehensible to understandings encircled by 
clay. The boundless ocean of truth will be 
fathomed and investigated by those, whom, 
like Newton, a residence here scarcely ac- 
quainted with a few pebbles on its almost 
trackless shore. The results of all experi- 
ments will then be satisfactory, since they 
will accord with the deductions of enlarged 
and enlightened reason. 

Most authors have but dimly shadowed 
forth their own imaginings, and much of 
what they intended, is involved in obscurity. 
This makes an approach to the regions of 
science and literature so extremely difficult. 
There this obstacle will be removed, No 
veil will hide from our observation the beau- 
ties, lovely, inimitable, of wisdom and phi- 
losophy. All their charms will be displayed 
The imperfection of language will be no 
hindrance to the acquisition of ideas, as it 
will no longer be necessary as a medium of 
thought and communication. Intelligence, 
refined, etherealized, with converse directly 
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istent. 
eternal. 


with material objects,if indeed matter be ex-||between the blacks and the whites. Al- 
All will be accessible, permanent, || though it is maintained that no man has a 


greater right to trifle with the feelings of a 


Are there not moments when all pant for | colored than a white woman, yet no aboli- 


the enjoyment of such a scene? When the 
raind dwells with complacency, nay with in- 
tense gratification on the contemplation of 
such animating prospects? Periods of re- 
flection, of despondency, when we spurn 
the low, dull pleasures of earth, and soar 
abroad into the unknown expanse of imagi- 
nation ! 


Che Masis. 


Original. 





This is the title of a beautiful little work 
issued in the manner of the annuals, and 
conducted by Mrs. Child, a lady, very fa- 
vorably known to the public, both by the 
number and excellence of her publications. 
It is an Abolitionist’s Annual, and no one, 
we think, can peruse its pages, whether 
friendly to the sentiments advanced or oth- 
erwise, without admiring the spirit of can- 
dor and moderation displayed, and the tem- 
perate language made use of by the writers. 
We do not profess to be advocates of the 
doctrines of immediate abolition; and .al- 
though we may have our own private opin- 
ions on the subject ; yet this is by no means 
the proper place to sustain them. Certain 
we are, that the most suspicious disposition, 
the most prejudiced mind can discover in 
this production nothing of that intemperate, 
that inflammable nature, which has been by 
some ascribed to the supporters of the doc- 
trine of immediate emancipation. In the 
preface the editor endeavors briefly to state 
what the real doctrines of immediate aboli- 
tionists are. If the statements there made 
are indeed atrue representation of the views 
of the advocates of this doctrine, we think 
that they have been misrepresented and 
their opinions generally misunderstood. The 
design of this work is declared to be, to fa- 
miliarize the public mind with the idea that 
colored people are human beings—that we 
have no sufficient reason to consider them 
naturally inferior to the rest of mankind, 
but that their intellectual inferiority has been 
superinduced by the degraded state to which 
they have been subjected ; that even if nat- 
urally inferior to the whites, even if negro 
blood does inevitably produce stupidity in 
the brain, it is absurd to say that they should 
therefore be held in perpetual bondage, that 
they shall not be allowed a fair chance to 
improve themselves, that the civil and social 
rights of mankind shall be regulated accord- 
ing to the measure of genius, a system nei- 
ther more liberal or just than the arbitrary 
distinction of casts in benighted Hindostan. 
The editor declares that they have no wish 
to do violence to the distinctions of society, 
but merely desire that the colored people 
shall possess the same privileges, the same 
opportunities for instruction, and receive the 
same civil treatment as is enjoyed by every 
white man in America. Much less would 
they break down the barriers which nature 
has erected, by encouraging intermarriages 
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tionist considers amalgamation desirable. 
They would not excite the feelings of the 
slave against the master, by secret or other 
means, but they would address themselves 
to the ‘masters themselves. Nothing can 
excite a deeper abhorrence in an abolition- 
ist than such a.course as this, although fre- 
quently ascribed to them. Nor do they un- 
derstand by immediate emancipation that the 
slaves should be let loose in their present 
condition upon the community. They would 
have them placed under restraining and sal- 
utary laws ; they would have them instruct- 
ed, and as gradually admitted to the impor- 
ant privileges of citizens, as might best 
accord with public safety. They contend 
for an immediate disclaimer of the right to 
hold property in man, and this is what they 
understand by immediate emancipation. Be- 
lieving slavery to be a sin against God, they 
wish the right to hold slaves to be at once 
relinquished, not that the rights of citizen- 
ship shall be immediately given them. They 
maintain, also, that we have no right to de- 
fer consideration and action upon this sys- 
tem through motives of policy till a more 
convenient season ; because it is a crime, 
and for the prompt reformation of crime, 
we are responsible to Him whose laws are 
founded on eternal, uncompromising justice. 

We have endeavored to give a brief anal- 
ysis of the principles laid down in the pre- 
face to this work, and supported through the 
whole. It is however, very imperfect. We 
advise all, who take any interest in the sub- 





ject, (and who is there who does not?) to 
read the work with care, and judge for 
themselves. The opponents of this doctrine 
certainly need not fear the truth, if truth it 
be, and if it be error, on the prin¢iple of 
Jefferson, no error is dangerous where rea- 
son is left free to combat it. The work is 
highly interesting in a literary pvint of view. 
Besides the editor’s, there are pieces from 
the pens of J. G. Whittier, the poet, D. L. 
Child, Mrs. Follen, Rev. S. J. May, Miss 
H. F. Gould and others. We commend 
the book to the attention all. B. 


oj The Bite. 

Should you ask me, what female desert I require 
To relish the conjugal life ; 

Nor beauty, nor titles, nor wealth I desire, 
To bias my choice in a wife : 

The charms of a face may occasion a sigh ; 
The costly allurements of art 

May yield a short moment of joy to the eye, 
But give no delight to the heart. 





Would equipage, splendor, or noble descent 
Bring comfort wherever they fall, 

Could these add a drop to the cup of content, 
I'd gladly partake of them all ; 

But vain the assistance proud riches bestow, 
The raptures that beauty imparts, 

To,soften the painful reflections of woe, 
Or banish distress from our hearts. 


Then give me the temper unclouded and gay, 





The countenance ever serene, 





—— 





To cheer with sweet converse as youth wears 
away, 
And dissipate anger and spleen : 
Whose smiles may endear and enliven the hours 
Retirement shall oft set apart ; 
Whose virtues may sooth when disquietude soars 
And tenderness cherish the heart. 


For fortune, be honor her portion assigned, 
For beauty, bright health’s rosy bloom, 

Let justice and candor ennoble her mind, 
And cheerfulness sorrow consume ; 

Thus formed would she share with me life’s lit- 

tle store, 

Its mixture of pleasure and smart ; 

She’d ever continue, ’till both were no more, 
The constant delight of my heart. 








Spanish Women, 


A gentleman, who appears to have made 
use of much discrimination and observation 
in his travels, and to have studied pretty 
closely the character and manners of the 
female sex, has recorded the result of his 
studies, in reference to the ladies of Spain, 
as follows : 

Women, in every country, have some pe- 
culiar attractions which characterize them. 
In England you are charmed by the ele- 
gance of their shape, and the modesty of 
their behavior ; in Germany, by their rosy 
lips and by the sweetness of their smiles ; 
in France, by their amiable vivacity, which 
animates all their features. The sensation 
which you experience at the approach of a 
handsome Spanish lady, has something so 
bewitching, that it sets all description at de- 
fiance. Her coquetry is less restrained than 
that of other women. She cares little about 

leasing the world in general. She esteems 
its approbation much more than she courts 
it ; and is perfectly contented with one, if it 
be the object of her choice. 

If she neglect nothing which is likely to 
carry her | am. at least she disdains affec- 
tation, and owes very little to the assistance 
of her toilet. The complexion of a Spanish 
woman never borrows any assistance ; art 
never furnishes her with a color which na- 
ture has denied her, by placing her under 
the influence of a burning sun. But with 
how many charms is she not endowed, as a 
compensation for her paleness ! Where can 
you find such fine shapes as theirs, such 
graceful movements, such delicacy of fea- 
tures, and such lightness of carriage? Re- 
served, and sometimes, at first sight, even 
rather melancholy, when she casts upon you 
her large black eyes, full of expression, and 
when a accompanies them with a tender 
smile, insensibility itself must fall at her feet. 
But if the coldness of her behavior do not 
elges you from paying your addresses to 

er, she is as decided and mortifying in her 
disdain, as she is seducing when she per- 
mits you to hope. In this last case, she 
does not suffer you to be long in suspense ; 
and perseverance is followed by success.— 
The bonds of a handsome Spanish woman 
are less pleasant to support than difficult to 
avoid. eir caprices, the natural offspring 
of a lively imagination, are sometimes ob- 
stinate and absurd. But it is not easy to 
reconcile with these transient humors the 
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constantcy of most of the Spanish women 
in their attachment. The infatuation which 
they occasion, and {which they experience, 
so different from all extreme situations that 
do not last long, is often prolonged beyond 
the ordinary time ; and I have seen in this 
land of ardent passions more than one lover 


die of old age. 








_———_ 
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Concord, Friday Nov. 14, 1834. 





Insane Hospitat. The subject of establish- 
ing an institution for the relief of those unfor- 
tunate individuals, who are suffering under the 
worst of all maladies, alienation of reason, was 
agitated at the two last sessions of our legisla- 
ture. The efforts made by several benevolent 
and spirited members to procure an appropria- 
tion for the erection of suitable buildings, and 
the payment of a superintendant’s salary, were 
unavailing on both occasions. But we are con- 
fident something worthy of the State will be 
accomplished next year, if proper exertions are 
made in season. We believe that if our citi- 
zens ean be informed of the truth in regard to 
the advantages of a lunatic asylum, they will 
unanimously determine to found one. ‘To ma- 
ny the subject of insanity is involved in impen- 
etrable mystery, and they are unwilling to ex- 
pend money for what they consider at best a 
chimerical project. The public mind must be 
enlightened before any thing effectual,can be 
done. The nature and beneficial effects of hos- 
pitals now in operation ought to be shown. 


One of the fundamental objects of this paper 


-is to assist in the work of moral improvement, 


and in pursuance of that object we intend to 
lay before our readers a series of articles on 
this and other topics. Meantime we earnestly 
invite all philanthropists and gentlemen who 
feel interested in the cause, to aid in exciting 
public attention and eliciting public opinion by 
expressing their sentiments through our col- 
umns. ‘Temperate and manly communications, 
on both sides of the question, are respectfully 
solicited. 





The N. H. Ants Stavery Convention met 
at the Town Hall on Tuesday last, and organi- 
zed by choosing Rev. David Root, of Dover, 
President, and Rev. Edmund Worth and John 
B. Chandler, of Coneord, Secretaries. The 
names of the Vice Presidents we do not recol- 
lect. The proceedings of the meeting were pe- 
culiarly animated and interesting. A State Anti 
Slavery Society was organized, and resolutions 
passed expressive of the sentiments of Aboli- 
tionists. They corresponded essentially with 
those given in another column, by our corres- 
pondent, as centained in Mrs. Child’s Oasis. 
Several gentlemen of distinction were present 
from Massachusetts; among others, Rev. Mr. 
Grosvenor, Pastor of the first Baptist Church 
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in Salem, Rev. Mr. Phelps of the Pine Street 


Church, Boston, Mr. Porter, &c. 

Mr. Thompson from England, concerning 
whom much has been said in the papers, made 
addresses, and is one of the ablest speakers we 
have ever heard. He spoke in a thrilling tone 
of natural, living eloquence, which completely 
secured the attention of his auditors. Whatev- 
er might be thought of the cause which he ad- 
vocated, none could help admiring the energy, 
zeal and ability with which he supported it. 
He seemed engaged, body and soul, in the busi- 
ness of emancipating the unfortunate slaves. 
We wish all our public speakers possessed his 
powers of oratory ; there would be fewer com- 
plaints of dry discourses and listless hearers, 





Tue Mysterious Lavy. Under this head an 
article is going the rounds of the papers giving 
an account of the marvellous feats performed 
by a Mrs. Hanington, who is now publicly ex- 
hibiting herself for the gratification of the curi- 
ous, and her own pecuniary emolument, in Bos- 
ton. It appears that her maiden name was Ju- 
lia Ann Hue, that she was born of French pa- 
rents in England, is now im her twentieth year, 
an intelligent woman, rather taciturn, though 
agreeable in conversation. She is said to be 
somewhat embarrassed on her first appearance 
before an audience of strangers. Her memory 
is uncommonly strong, enabling her to repeat 
poems, sermons, &c. without effort, after having 
once read them. 

The wonderful things she performs are to tell 
instantly, the name of whatever article her hus- 
band touches, and also the materials of which it 
is composed, its color, and every thing connect- 
ed with it. She willalso inform the spectators 
how many and what kind of articles any one 
may drop into a box which is passed round the 
room. Shedivines with perfect accuracy what- 
ever Mr. Hanington whispers in the ear of a 
stranger, and sometimes even repeats what"one 
stranger whispers to another; provided only 
the name of some kind of animal food be giv- 
en, otherwise no attempt is made at solution. 

This is all very strange, and may puzzle the 
heads of the wiseacres a long time ere they un- 
ravel the mystery. That there is some trick by 
which the whole is accomplished seems to us 
highly probable. Still, whether the whole is a 
trick to “ gull the flats,” or the lady is in reality 
possessed of uncommon powers, the exhibition 
must be an interestingone. We advise her to 
visit Concord and distribute her tickets pretty 
freely among the newspaper managers, and she 
will be sure to be favorably noticed by the ear- 
avan and show puffers. Weshould much rath- 
er pay for looking at a respectable, intelligent 
and well dressed woman, if she did nothing ex- 
traordinary, than for gazing at wax figures or 
witnessing the pranks of monkeys. 





Late Erections. For the last six months 
both political parties have been shouting victo- 


ry at the top of their voices whenever an elec 

tion has taken place. This is really a happy 
state of things, and we hope they may alws¥s 
continue to be as well satisfied with results 
For ourselves we intend merely to record facts 
when well ascertained. Some of these are a: 
follows : . 

In Maine, the administration party have car 
ried their Governor and a majority of the legis 
lature,while they have lost one representative tu 
Congress. In Connecticut the opposition hav: 
succeeded in electing their Congressional ticket 
by a majority of about 250. In New-Jersey 
the administration have a majority of about 
1200, as evidenced by the choice of governor 
representatives in Congress and members of the 
state legislature. In Maryland the opposition 
have a decided superiority. In Georgia the 
Unionists maintain their ascendancy. Pennsy! 
vania adheres firmly to the cause of the Pres: 
dent,having chosen 17 administration and 11 op 
position members to the next Congress. Ohi« 
has no doubt elected a majority of opposition 
Congressmen, as also of members to the stats 
legislature, while the old Jackson governor is 
re-elected. South Carolina is said to have chos 
en 2 Union Congressmen; the rest Nullifiers 
New York has probably gone for the adminis 
tration by an increased majority. 





Yate Coiiece. From the catalogue we 
learn that this ancient institution isin a prosper 
ous condidition. ‘There are fifteen professors 
and twelve other instructors, besides the Presi 
dent, connected with the various departments 
The whole number of students, exclusive of the 
medical school, is 450; Theological 53, Law 
43, Seniors 76, Juniors 82, Sophomores 127 
Freshmen 69. 








Tne Portianp Magazine. We have receiy 
ed the second number of a monthly periodical 
of thirty-two octavo pages thus entitled,publish: 
ed "Portland, Me., and conducted by Mrs. Anu 
S. Stephens. The mechanical execution is beau 
tiful, and the matter, both original and selected 
such as gives promise of its becoming a valua 
ble auxiliary in the cause of literature and learn 
ing. Judging from the articles from her pen, 
the editor is a lady of correct taste, sound talent 
and enlarged views. We cheerfully recom- 
mend her work to the patronage of our female 
readers, and to all, who are desirous of poxses- 
sing a neat and ably managed publication. 
That they may have an opportunity of testing its 
merits for themselves, we shall hereafter trans- 
fer to our pages some specimens of its contents. 
We trust the citizens of Maine and our own state 
will patronize a work of so much merit as this 
evinces. The subscription is two dollars in ad 
vance. Will the publisher forward the firs! 
number, at which we have had only a cursory 
glance ? 





Henry, and other correspondents will be at 
tended to in our next. 
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De epee . ———_—$__— 
She Grave ¥arv, 


Original. 


On the farther side of a rugged hill 

Ia a piece of ground with dead bones filled; 
*Tis enclosed by wall of small grey stones, 
As a burying place for human bones. 





The beech and the birch tree’s spreading | 
shade 

Lies cool on the turf where the graves are | 
made, 

And the crippled fern rears its lowly head, 

As it creeps o’er the dust of the sleeping dead. 


The sculptured slab or the humbler stone 
Marks the length and breadth of the “ narrow | 
home, 
And the name of the sleoper is still to be seen, | 
Though the gathering moss on its face looks 
green. 


‘ 

There the tall grass bends o’er the broken 
bier, 
Where scarcely the signs of a grave appear; 
But the marks of the mourner’s frequent step | 
Still shows where the true one has often wept. 


Here the infant, snatched from its mother’s 
breast, 

And the aged man and matron rest ; 

Here the laughing child and the hoary head 

Together meet in the realms of the dead. 


| 
Here’s the man from the midst of active life, | 
With his sleeping babes and a lovely wife, 
And here in the grave was lately laid 

The faded form of a blooming maid. 


But ’tis said that the mind has flown away, | 
Throvgh the boundless realms of space to| 
stray, 
That it wings its way to the distant spheres | 
And lives through the endless flow of years. | 
But sure ‘twill return again to earth, 
And gaze on the scenes of its early birth, 
*T will sigh in the gale as its passes by, 
Or smile in the golden tints of the sky. 


Sure it will stoop to the flowery glade 
Where its early foot-steps often strayed, 
Or sit by the side of the bubbling streams, 


And joyfully muse o’er its youthful vive 


Swittness of the Ostrich. 





—_—_—_— 


The bird most celebrated for the fleetness | 
of running is the ostrich, or bird camel | 
( Siruhio Camelus,) as it may well be named. 
** What time she lifteth up herself on high,” | 
says Job, ‘‘ she cometh to the horse and his | 
rider.” According to Dr Shaw, the wings 
serve her both for sails and oars, whilst her | 
feet, which have only two toes, and not un- | 
like the camel’s, can bear great fatigue.— 
Though the ostrich is universally admitted 
to go faster than the fleetest horse, yet the 
Arabs on horseback contrive to run these 
birds down, their feathers being valuable, 
and their flesh not to be despised. 

The best horses are trained for the chase. 
When the hunter has started his game, he 
puts his horse upon a gentle gallop, so as to 
keep the ostrich in sight, without coming too 
near to alarm it and put it to its full speed. 
Upon observing itself pursued, therefore, it 
begins to run at first but gently, its wings 
like two arms keeping alternate motion with | 








|| with less fatigue to the horses. 





its feet. It seldom runs ina direct line ; 
but like the hare, doubles, or rather courses 
in a circular manner; while the hunters, 
taking the diameter, or tracing a similar cir- 
cle, meet the bird at unexpected turns, and 
This chase 
often continues for a day or two, when the 
ostrich is starved or exhausted, and finding 
all power of escape impossible, it endeavors 
to hide itself from the enemies it cannot 
avoid, running into some thicket, or burying 
its head in the sand ; the hunters then rush 
upon it in full speed, leading as much as 
possible against the wind, and kill the birds 
with clubs lest the feathers should be soiled 
with blood. 

Mr. Adamson saw two tame ostriches 
which had been kept two years at the facto- 
ry of Podor, on the south bank of the Ni- 
iger. “* They were so tame ;” he says, ‘‘that 
|two little blacks mounted both together on 
the back of the largest: no sooner did he 
feel their weight, than he began to run as 
fast as he could, till he carried them several 
times round the village ; and it was impos- 
sible to stop him otherwise than by obstruct- 
ing the passage. This sight pleased me so 
well, that I would have it repeated ; and to 
try their strength, I made a full grown ne- 
gro mount the smallest, and two others the 
largest. ‘This burden did not seem to be at 
all disproportioned to their strength. At first 
they went at a moderate gallop ; when they 
expanded their wings as it were to catch the 
wind, and they moved with such fleetness 
that they seemed to be off the ground.” 





Extraorpinary Derormity. The third 
number of the Baltimore Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal contains an engraving which 
represents a singular deformity in a young 
woman, now twenty years of age, living in 
Ashville, N. C. She was born completely 
destitute of both arms and legs, the situation 
of which is merely indicated by a small 
round projection, thus being, in fact, a 
mere human trunk, surmounted by a head. 
She possesses, however, a remarkable pow- 
er of locomotion, and can transport herself 
over the floor with ease, by submitting her 
body to a kind of a rotary motion alternate- 
ly from right to left, and contrary. By con- 
fining the handle of a broom between her 
chin and shoulder, she can sweep the floor 
with considerable dexterity. She can also 
sit erect, lean back, or rock herself in a 
chair as well as any other person, and when 
any thing is given her, she makes a sign for 
it to be placed on her shoulder. ‘f it be 
any solid article of food she eats it from 
this situation. She is of a full and plump 
habit, healthy, and possesses a remarkably 
lively disposition. 





A Littte Man. A few years since a 
dwarf was exhibited in London,who attract- 
ed a great deal of attention, as he was be- 
lieved to be the smallest adult of the human 
race, ever seen. His name Simon Raap, of 
Haarlem, in Holland. The following de- 
scription of this miniature edition of human- 








ity, we find in an English paper. ‘He is} 





lo6 years of age, weighs only 27 pounds,and 


is only 23 inches in height. He is well 
made, and well proportioned for his size.— 
He has not grown any since he was six 
years of age, and no cause can be assigned 
by the faculty. He goes through the mili- 
tary exercise with a gun, proportionable to 
his size. He prefers the house to the open 
air. His appearance is that of a child be- 
tween four and five years of age, but his 
age is visible in the features of his face ;— 
his disposition is very lively, and he will 
hold a conversation in his own language.” 





Cruetty to Horses. The Horse :is the 
most noble spirited of animals, the most do- 
cile, and useful to man, endued with facul- 
ties, which closely approximate to reason; 
and possessing, among other physical quali- 
ties, astcnishing strength and speed, he 
seems formed by the Great Giver of Good 
for the especial benefit of mankind. Wheth- 
er in the din of battle, attached to the cum- 
berous carriage, or dragging over the rough 
roads the heavy laden wagon—whether as- 
sisting the farmer in his labors, or promot- 
ing the pleasures of the favorites of fortune, 
we always find the Horse exerting all his 
energies in behalf of those who claim aright 
to control his actions ; who have taken him | 
from the fields and forests, where he was 
wont to roam in all his native grace and 
beauty, to serve asaslave. The horse is 
grateful for kindness, and obedient, even 
affectionate to his master. All his powers 
are at his service, and should not such an 
animal be treated with kindness? If hu- 
man beings can be found base enough to 
treat such an animal with cruelty should not 
laws be enacted for his protection? Does 
‘not humanity: forbid that this useful and pa- 
tient animal should be abused and urged by 
the whip or cudgel to perform tasks, to which 
jhe is physically inadequate ?- But how of- 
ten isthe feeling heart wrung and tortured 
by the exhibition of such scenes in our pub- 
lic streets, and in all the roads and villages 
in the country. We sometimes wish that 
the law of retaliation could be put in force, 
and that those unfeeling tyrants,who,through 
wantoness of cruelty, are in the babit of 
ill-using these noble quadrupeds, could be 
made to feel the whip in their turn, and sub- 
mit to all the cruel whims, and devices of a 
hard hearted task master. 


| 
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